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criticism. The argument is used that she is not fitted or trained to give 
a dangerous drug like ether and that she is usurping the doctor's sphere. 
The nurse never gives ether unless by the orders of a physician, why, 
therefore, cannot she give this drug in his presence and by his orders 
just as she gives other dangerous drugs under his instructions? The 
work may never become very popular with nurses for there is not the 
satisfaction and encouragement about it that is found in the personal 
contact of private work or some other forms of nursing. There is also 
a certain nervous strain which is rather trying. The process can only 
be taught to a certain degree, as practice and experience count more than 
anything else in making an efficient anaesthetist. 

TRAINED NURSING IN THE LIGHT OF HUMAN 
PROGRESS ' 

By I. M. J. HOTVEDT, M.D. 

Muskegon, Mich. 

We need not be very acute observers to discover that a marked char- 
acteristic of human life is that of change. There is no such thing as 
absolute standstill. There is a constant transferring, a coming from 
and a changing into. We might, indeed, say that life is a continuous 
evolution. 

The history of the physical world is only a record of changes, and 
such is human history, but we notice that certain elements enter this 
field which are found there only. We notice that with the various changes 
taking place, there is a gradual advancement. Not only is there an 
advancement, a movement forward, but this movement, in time, be- 
comes more rapid and exclusive. It increases in speed and volume, as 
it were, and in so doing it gathers momentum, until there is a tremen- 
dous onward rush that no human power can stay. This we know as 
human progress, the only real distinguishing characteristic, it seems, of 
the human race. 

Look back in history. For centuries there is what might be called 
a "mark-time march." Babylonia, Egypt, Greece, and Rome show 
ample evidence of activity, but, after all, the intellectual horizon remains 
about the same. 

With the arrival of the fifteenth century dawns a new era. Impor- 
tant geographical discoveries are made. Copernicus and Galileo, by 
their unraveling in physical science, and especially astronomy, create, 

'Address delivered to the graduating class of Hackley Hospital. 
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as it were, a new heaven and a new earth, and Gutenberg came to spread 
the news by his all important printing press. Man's most important 
concepts of himself and his surroundings became revolutionized, and 
the whole social body emerged on a higher plane. 

By the nineteenth century it seemed that the limit was reached. But 
every step ahead, every new cycle, simply forms a foundation for some- 
thing greater coming. Thus, with the twentieth century, still greater 
things appear; things that, if predicted only a hundred years before, 
would have been considered blasphemous and utterly impossible. What, 
see through opaque things, even your bodies, and photograph your 
inwards? Remarkable! yet an accomplished fact. Send your thoughts 
around the world by means of an electrified wire, and they will be under- 
stood and read at the other end like your own letter? Talk through a 
little tube and a tiny wire will conduct your words instantly and plainly 
to your friend hundreds of miles away? Such were considered wonder- 
ful, but that is nothing. Abolish that wire business. Throw your 
messages into the air and let the invisible ether carry them, and even pro- 
duce your picture, if you wish, thousands of miles away. Wonderful! 
but these are accomplished facts. Fly like a bird in the air, soar like 
an eagle, miles above your old homestead. Who would have believed 
it? What was considered beyond the reach of human understanding 
is fast yielding to scientific inquiry. We are, indeed, coming closer 
and closer to the unraveling of the very mysteries of life. Truly, many 
of the things that have been discovered and brought in to practical use 
during the last fifty years are, in the light of a hundred years ago, noth- 
ing less than a miracles. The advances made in the sciences of physics, 
chemistry, biology, and physiology are simply remarkable. What has 
been before considered absolutely impossible of production has taken 
place over and over again. Judging from the past, it would not seem 
unreasonable to assume with Dr. Bostian that, given the proper condi- 
tions and proper chemicals, life is possible of production at your own 
will. 

So much is certain : Progress is a fact. It is also a fact that progress 
takes place with a constantly increasing pace, with a constantly widening 
reach. By the same law of probability as we believe that the sun will 
rise again in the east in the morning, we also believe that progress will 
continue. A stand-still is impossible and inconceivable, and that in- 
spires hope for the future. 

This constant onward trend which we call progress is not a slide at 
random, but takes place according to definite principles. It is a mani- 
festation of a grand law. As such, it applies to all races and all indi- 
viduals, in principle if not in degree. Observe for a moment howirresist- 
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ibly the hitherto backward and savage races are becoming transformed. 
As a natural result, both as regards the race and the individual, the 
struggle for existence, or the struggle for success, if you please, becomes 
constantly more bitter. We also note that inevitably, with the advance- 
ment of a nation or a community, the physical value of things is enhanced. 
This fact, by the way, I believe is often overlooked in studying out the 
cause of the high cost of living. 

One of the main characteristics of our present and, let me say, Amer- 
ican life, is its overwhelming intensity. This peculiar high pressure is 
evident on every side. It has a great practical bearing which merits 
careful study. 

The profession of nursing is truly a child of progress and conforms 
to its principles and laws in every way in its development. The trained 
nurse, as we know her, was practically unknown two hundred years ago. 

For convenience's sake, the history of nursing may be divided into 
three periods. The first extends from the earliest times to the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. This is the long preparatory period. 
During that time, as far as can be ascertained, there was not much 
special education or training. The pressing needs of the sufferer, a 
natural adaptability or liking for the work, and occasionally a sort of 
appointment by some church body, opened the way to become a nurse, 
and practical experience at the bedside of the sick constituted the train- 
ing. In this way developed what we may call the early practical 
nurse. 

As early as the last quarter of the eighteenth century the nurse had 
already won some distinction, for we read, for instance, in the October 
number of the Journal of Congress of 1776 the following congressional 
resolution: " That the wages of nurses in the U. S. (army) be augmented 
to a dollar a week." 

On April 7, 1777, the first provision was made for a matron having 
charge of nurses, one to every ten wounded soldiers, at the munificent 
salary of " 24/90 of a dollar and one ration daily." 

Toward the close of the century we may notice a hint at some special 
training, for we find that in 1786 a dispensary was founded in Philadel- 
phia by Dr. Joseph Warrington, and there he began to give a course of 
lectures with manikin demonstrations to the nurses. 

Is it not interesting to note that the first efforts at systemized train- 
ing for nurses began in the hard-pressed new American Colonies? 

In 1798, Dr. Valentine Seaman began to give a series of 24 (according 
to others, 25), lectures to the nurses in the New York Hospital, on nurs- 
ing and hygiene. In 1800, these lectures were published. These form 
the first recorded efforts for the improved training of nurses in the United 
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States, and it marks the transition to the next period, that of the special 
training. 

In 1836, Pastor Fliedner founded the famous "Institute of Deacon- 
esses" at Kaiserswerth, Germany. At that institution the immortal 
Florence Nightingale received her training. By her wonderful work in 
the Crimean war she proved to the world the importance and great 
possibilities of trained nursing. A great step in advance had been made. 
A new profession had been born. From then on, trained nursing becomes 
more and more recognized and we have a more or less systematic course 
of training for the nurse. However, as compared with the present day 
training, it was a rough outline to the finished product. 

With 1860 begins the last period, that of special training schools 
and professional organizations. In that year a training school was 
founded at St. Thomas Hospital, London, through the generous aid of 
Florence Nightingale. This school came to form the model for the 
training schools in our own country. The New York State Charities 
Aid Association made this school the object of a special study and as a 
result, the first training school for nurses in this country was founded 
at Bellevue Hospital, New York, in 1873. 2 In the fall of the same year 
another training school was opened at the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital. From then on, the training of the nurse took a definite and sys- 
tematic form. We note, however, that even at so late a date one year 
was considered sufficient time for training. This has gradually grown 
until at present some schools, I understand, demand four years, while 
three years is the average time required. 

At last we notice that, in common with all other definite human 
efforts, trained nursing has assumed complete form by becoming profes- 
sionally organized. Thus, today, we see before us a thoroughly-trained 
and well-organized nursing profession with immense powers for good. 
We have seen it come from practically nothing, gradually grow, very 
slowly at first, then faster and faster, and finally by leaps and bounds, 
until today it is under the same spell of progressive strain that is common 
to all human progress. 

A glance at the curriculum of all up-to-date training schools will 
convince any one that a nurse must do some really hard work before 
she can obtain her diploma and practice her profession. And so it 
should be. With the exception of some special diagnostic and clinical 
work, the graduate nurse of today has a better medical education than 
many graduate physicians had fifty years ago; and much more than 
some of our present " 'paths" and " 'praetors," etc., who lay claim to be 
known as "doctors." 

2 The school at the New England Hospital, Eoxbury, Mass., was established in 
1872. 
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Considering the present day training of the nurse, generally speaking, 
it is very excellent. Let me say too, that the American trained nurse is 
the best in the world. You nurses have a right to feel proud of that. 
The time is coming when your friends across the waters will come over 
to us and study our training schools and our methods of nursing. 

However, it would probably be presuming too much to claim that 
our training has reached such a degree of perfection that it is beyond the 
possibility of improvement. There would probably be yet room for 
some changes and some readjustments. There might be some danger 
of exacting too much of such things as are less important to the nurse, 
and too little of the things that are all-important. From my own ob- 
servation I believe that the training curriculum, as a rule, is too crowded. 
That, however, is a fault of our American educational institutions in 
general, and sooner or later must be remedied, otherwise the result will 
doubtless be detrimental. 

It is truly gratifying to observe how the position of the trained nurse 
is becoming more and more recognized by the public. The nurse is 
becoming a necessary factor in the proper care of all important diseases. 
Not only that, but the trained nurse is becoming a very important factor 
in our social welfare, and her field of usefulness is steadily enlarging. 
Those who live fifty years from now will have some wonderful things 
to tell of what the profession of nursing has accomplished during the 
last half century. 

To the graduating class I would say: You have now reached a point 
in your life that to you is important, a point towards which you have 
been working and longing, and towards which you will ever after revert 
in your mind with cherished feelings. You have reached an important 
milestone in your life's roadway. You had set a task before you, and you 
have accomplished it. By perseverance and hard work you have won 
a victory. You are entitled to feel proudly happy, and we all wish to 
join you in your happy feeling. We would like to make this event as 
pleasant and memorable to you as is possible. 

The diploma that you receive is evidence to you, and to whom-so- 
ever it may concern, that you are prepared to take up the duties of a 
trained nurse, and that you are entitled to all the honor and consider- 
ation due your profession. Remember, however, that it is not a license 
given you by which you are cut loose from all dutiful obligations; it is 
rather an outward evidence of a high trust that the public has put in you. 
The opportunity of the training school was a privilege afforded you, 
by which you were enabled to rise to a higher level and become better 
fitted to fight your life's battle successfully. The provision by the 
public of a training school means granting you a privilege. You have 
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accepted it and received its benefits. Now the public rightly looks to 
you for something in return. You have become a power for good in a 
truer and fuller sense than ever before. 

There lies before you a large field with untold possibilities. Whether 
you are going to engage in private, social, or hospital work, or possibly 
become the superintending spirit in some large institution, may not 
yet be settled. Take time to think before you decide. 

Wherever you go, take with you the spirit of kindness and sympathy. 
That will open the door for you to success, where all else might fail. 
Whatever you do, don't feel it below your dignity to do the little menial 
and unpleasant things when needed. 

You will be placed face to face with suffering and misery, plenty and 
poverty. You will meet characters beautiful and characters impossible. 
You will care for those who will idolize you and with tears thank you, 
and also for those whose meanness will find no respite in abusing you. 
But don't let such disturb you. Remember, you are a skilled servant in 
the service and for the good of the public. There is no greater reward 
than the knowledge of a faithfully performed duty. There is no greater 
punishment than the constant reminder of a slighted conscience. 

Continue to be a student. You may think you know a lot, and you 
do; but the most has yet to be learned. 

Never forsake your classmates, especially those who might happen 
to be less fortunate than you. Keep in close touch with your asso- 
ciation, your alumnae, and your alma mater. You will find a great 
help and strength in that. 

Get the feeling that your work is worth something. Good, honest 
work demands an honest compensation. Beware, however, of the in- 
fection of commercialism; that will stifle you and take the loveliest out 
of you. 

Never forget to take with you a gentle touch, a kind word, and a 
sweet smile. And, lastly, take with you the unbounded good will of the 
Hackley Hospital. May all honorable success be yours! 

THE MENACE OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED 1 

By LUCIA L. JAQUITH, R.N. 

Superintendent of the Memorial Hospital, Worcester, Mass. 

I have not chosen this subject because I think that I know a great 
deal about it, but because I am anxious that nurses as a body should 
well understand what is perhaps the most important social problem 

1 Read at the semi-annual meeting of the Massachusetts State Nurses' Asso- 
ciation, October, 1913. 



